By OTIS PIKE 



W ASHINGTON — In what is hoped will be a calm 
period — after more shocking news than either 
the news media or the public could fully absorb — there 
is a reasonable opportunity to look at the fight that 
broke out between the U.S. military and the U.S. news 
media during the invasion of Grenada. 

The conflict is real and inevitable. It is a conflict the 
media do not cover well. No matter how objective the 
media — print and electronic — can be on other issues, 
we are no more objective than any other constituency 
when our own ox is being gored. 

Radio, television, and print journalists were 
outraged when they were barred from landing with the 
invading forces. 

Editorials thundered that reporters were present 
when U.S. forces landed in Europe on D-Day in World 
War II. Other comparisons were made with the relatively 
complete coverage of the Korean War and the very 
complete coverage of Vietnam. 

WE HAVE FORGOTTEN already. We had very strict 
censorship during World War II. Reporters may have 
been allowed to go ashore on the beaches of Normandy, 
but what they could send home was censored. 
Embarrassed officers spent long hours, scissors in 
hand, reading the personal letters sent home by enlisted 
men lest some snippet of fact as to location, strength or 
mission be included among the rambling letters of 
loneliness, boredom, love and lust. 

We succeeded in World War II when censorship was 
so complete. As military censorship has disappeared, so 
has military success. Thus the inevitable conflict. 

Our military is trained to win. Winning requires 
secrecy and an image of skill, courage, stamina, strength 
and sacrifice. 

Our media are trained to report. Reporting must 
avoid secrecy, and must also report blunders, 
cowardice, exhaustion, weakness and agony, all of which 
demoralize us. 

The conflict has become infinitely sharper since 
television provided pictures to go with the words. You 
:an describe our roles in Lebanon and Grenada with 
.vords as necessary because “not only has Moscow 
assisted and encouraged the violence in both countries, 
Dut it provides direct support through a network of 
mrrogates and terrorists.” Television can and does show . 
:he President saying those words, but it cannot, and 
loes not, show Moscow assisting and encouraging 
violence, or providing support to surrogates and 
errorists. 

When the President also says, “Brave young men 
lave been taken from us. Many others have been 
grievously wounded,” he is talking to television’s 
strength. No words can equal the horror of live pictures 
of men grotesquely crumpled in death, or writhing in 
agony from wounds. Television is not as good as the 

S printed word in conveying the reasons and strategies 
or combat. It is overwhelmingly, brutally more 
powerful in conveying the horrors of war. 

If there had been nightly television coverage of 
George Washington’s army at Valley Forge — ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed, sick and demoralized — the United 
States would never have been born. The immediate 
horror of the sacrifice would have overwhelmed the less 
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perceptible purpose. If there had been nightly coverage 
of the carnage at Antietam, or Bull Run, or Shiloh, the 
United States could not have survived. 

There is a very real question as to whether any 
nation that refused to control any of its media can 
succeed in a sustained military conflict with a nation 
that controls all of its media. 

The conflict is not new, but technology has made it 
more acute. The built-in contradiction between 
freedom of the press and military success has never 
been as troubling or as important as now. Too bad the 
media coverage has been so one-sided. 

Newhouse News Service 
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It is better to dwell in a corner of the 
housetop, than with a brawling woman 
in a wide house. rri * E>i* Ic Pr^'erbs 21:9. 
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